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approaching famine, the state interdicted the wearing of 
such girdles by the peasants and others, and Piero, who 
was unacquainted' with any other branch of the gold- 
smith's art, was deprived of all means of subsistence. 

The Filigree work was also used, as Cellini says, 
for little crosses, ear-rings, boxes, buttons, lockets and 
many kinds of neck chains, just as it is in the present 
day. Our author considers it necessary that' every one 
who works in filigree should understand drawing, which 
is very seldom the case now, and that more especially 
he should have a good knowledge of foliage and pierced 
work. He then continues his description, and recommends 
that, before the exact form is made in gold and silver 
sheets, to draw out the wire in three or four different 
thicknesses, to granulate the gold or silver, by pouring 
it when molten into a vessel filled with powdered charcoal, 
and for the soldering, to have in readiness the solder of 
silver and copper, mixed with borax and filed very fine, 
together with gum tragacanth. The wire is then bent 
with the pincers into the required shape, on a strong 
and well-polished copper plate, fastened by the gum on 
the above named gold or silver sheets, and the large and 
small grains afterwards added. They are then carefully 
sprinkled with the soldering powder but very delicately, 
and in the smallest possible quantity, in order that it 
may not look heavy and coarse on the wrong side. With 
regard to the heating of the oven in which the work is 
held freely suspended . over a sheet of iron, great care 
must be taken, as too great a heat would make the wire 
lose its shape. After the soldering it is boiled in a mixture 
of cream of tartar and salt in order to get rid of the 
borax, or if it is of gold it is laid in strong vinegar. 
Lastly, adds Cellini, the charm of the work may be in- 
creased in several ways, by adding rosettes of pierced 
work tastefully distributed upon it. 

If even in Cellini's time filigree work was an art 
but little practised, it became entirely lost in the succeed- 
ing periods. The fashionable goldworkers of our cities 
who ought to have kept their eye upon every thing truly 



delicate, were either unacquainted with the technic, or 
no longer practised it, though its great charm consisted 
in its extraordinary delicacy. But the taste for the deli- 
cate had decreased from the second half of the seven- 
teenth century and in this nineteenth century, even to 
the very last days it has become entirely dead. Very 
carefully however was the filigreework everywhere pre- 
served among the people, though by no means with the 
same beauty of workmanship and design. When the 
great Exhibitions, which at the first only displayed works 
of modern industry, began by degrees to bring to light 
those national productions which had been unnoticed and 
unknown, it was then seen that this decorative art was 
still everywhere in practice, where the people themselves 
manufactured their own ornaments, from China and 
India, and throughout the whole of Asia and Africa, even 
to the furthermost boundaries of Western Europe, to 
'Norway and Portugal. 

When we examine these productions, whether they 
come to us from parts of the world most distant from 
one another, or from the remotest recesses of the moun- 
tains they appear, at the first sight, to be all alike and 
to have no real difference.. The same motives seem to 
be repeated everywhere again and again. And this is 
true to a certain extent, for all the figures are composed 
of curves and bent lines of the wire which returns upon 
itself and finds its support in its connexion with its 
counterpart. Almost everywhere too, the workmanship 
is a jour, in contrast to the antique filigree, and has no 
underlying plaque, and silver is used instead of gold, 
which probably arises from the fact that the ornaments 
being for the people must be of moderate price. It is 
very general also to find the threads twisted screwfashion, 
instead of being granulated or filed, by which means the 
same effect is produced, as the glitter falls on the full 
length of the threads. There are however many charac- 
teristic differences which allow us without any difficulty 
to recognise the birthplace of any piece of filigreework. 

Tlie conclusion in our next. 



SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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So. 1. German Romanesque. Ornament in the Germanic Museum in Nuremberg, from a drawing of Mr. A. Niedling in Ascbaffenburg. 
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No. 2, 



Nos 2 and 3. From Austrian Galicia, fifteenth century. Gothic Panel Ornaments from Stalls in tarnow Cathedral; 

drawn from nature by Mr. Victor Makarewicz. 
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The Workshop. 1874. 
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No. 4. Table Cover in Louis XIV. style, from the design of Prof, Herdtle by Mr. Charles Faber, Stuttgart. 
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No. 5. Italian Early Renaissance. Holy Water Basin in Marble in Orvieto Cathedral, drawn from nature by Prof. G. Franco at the 

Academy of Fine Arts in Venice. 
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No. 6. German Renaissance. Richly carved Cabinet from Sauvageot's Collection in the Louvre, drawn from nature 

by M. Reynier, Archt. in Paris. 



FROM THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
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No. 7. Ebony Cabinet enriched with Enamel Ornaments, designed and manufactured by Mr, 0. B. Friedrich in Dresden. 

Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition 1873. 



The Workshop. 1874. 
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No. 11. Design for a Silver Race Gup by Mr. A. Reynier, Archt., Paris. 
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No. 12. Frame, designed by Mr. Rinaldo Barbetti in Rome. 



The Workshop. 1874. 
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No. 13. Grille for an old German Stovei designed and manufactured by Mr. Ed. Puis, Art Metal Worker, Berlin. 



FROM THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
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No. 15. 
No. 14. Gold Diadem with Brilliants, Sapphires and Emeralds, designed and manufactured by Mr. A. E. Kochert in Vienna. 

No. 15. Card Salver in Bronze gilt, Centre Medallion in oxydised Silver, from the designs of Prof. Otto Konig & Prof. A Hauser, 

by Mr. Jos. Gruilemeyer in Vienna. 



